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lozzi and his practical collaborator, Fellenberg, and has
become apparent in all advanced countries.
Industrial institutions rapidly increased in Switzerland,
and every canton soon had its own "farm school.77 Similar
training was also introduced into the Swiss normal schools.
In Germany industrial or agricultural work was introduced
in many of the orphanages and most of the reform schools.
Later, industrial education was taken up by the Fortbil-
dungsschulen ("continuation schools77) of the regular sys-
tem (see Chap. XVIII). At the reform and continuation
schools of France industrial training has long formed the
distinctive element in the course. Educators and statesmen
of England likewise early commended the work of Fellen-
berg, and training of this sort shortly found a foothold in
various technical and reform schools of that country.
In the United States agricultural and industrial work on
the Pestalozzi-Fellenberg basis began to appear about the
close of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. There-
after for a score of years there sprang up a large number of
institutions with "manual labor" features in addition to
the literary work. The primary object of the agricultural
or industrial work in these institutions was to enable
students to earn their way through school or college and
at the same time secure physical exercise. It was the
first serious academic recognition of the need of a "sound
mind in a sound body,77 and did much to overcome the
prevailing tendency of students toward tuberculosis and
to furnish a sane substitute for college pranks. The
first of these manual labor institutions were established in
the New England and Middle states between 1820 and
1830, but within a dozen years the manual labor system
was adopted in theological schools, colleges, and academies
from Maine to Tennessee.